THE   NEW   KING
ing the treatment of the Roman Catholics. With regard to his foreign policy let us listen to him speaking:
'Now the Valtelline is at liberty, the war is in Italy: the King of Denmark hath an army of 17,000 foot and 6000 horse, and commissions out to make them 30,000: the King of Sweden declares himself: the Princes of the Union take heart: the King of France is engaged in a war against the King of Spain, hath peace with his subjects, and is joined in a league with Savoy and Venice. This being the state of things then and now, I hope to have from you the same success of being well construed which then I had: for since that time I have not had a thought, nor entered into any action but what might tend to the advancement of the business, and please your desires. But if I should give ear and credit, which I do not, to rumours, then I might speak with some confusion, fearing not to hold so good a place in your opinion as then you gave me whereof I have still the same ambition and I hope to deserve it.5
In spite of all the recent disasters Buckingham was even now optimistic enough to imagine that he could argue and explain himself back into the affections of the people and regain that popularity he had so irretrievably lost. His self-confidence was still unshaken: 'When I consider the integrity of mine own soul and heart to the King and State, I receive courage and confidence. Whereupon I make this request, that you will believe that if any amongst you in discharge of their opinion, and conscience, say anything that may reflect upon particular persons, that I shall be the last in the world to make application of it to myself; being so well assured of your justice, that without cause you will not fall on him that was so lately approved by you, and who will never do anything to irritate any man to have other opinion of me than of a faithful, true-hearted Englishman/
The unmistakable sincerity in Buckingham's account of